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KEY ECONOMIC INDICATORS 


Unless otherwise specified, values are in millions of U.S. dollars. 


Exchange rate on May 30, 1980 was $1.00 = Sf.1.77. 


Population: 386,000 (est. May 30, 1980). 


Income, Employment 


GNP at Market Prices 

GNP at Constant (1970) Prices 

Per Capita GNP at Market Prices 

Per Capita GNP at Constant 
(1970) Prices : 

Labor Force (thousands) 

Unemployed (thousands) 

Average Unemployment Rate (%) 


1974 1975 1977* 
446.9 490.7 631.2 
366.6 347.5 391..'3 370.0 

$1159 $1311 $1471 $1658 


$ 951 $ 928 $ 948 $ 972 
128.5 117.5 115.0 115.0+ 
26.0 17.5 3.6 ce 
20.2 14.9 3.1 2.6+ 


lcorrected labor force figures and average unemployment rates. Beginning 1976 figures 
result from new method of calculating unemployment and include only those registered 
with Ministry of Labor and Public Housing in January of the year concerned. 


Money and Prices (as of December 31) 


Money Supply 

Total Public Debt*) 

External Public Debt*) 

Central Bank Interest Rate (%) 
Commercial Interest Rate (%) 


Retail Price Indices 
April 1968 - March 1969 = 100 


Total (Yearly Average) 
Food and Drink 
Housing and Furniture 
Clothing and Shoes 
Other 


*) Revised 
NA = Not Available 


13736. 15239 


Average 





Balance of Payments and Trade 


Gold and Foreign Exchange 
Reserves 


Balance of Payments 
Current Account 
Capital Account 
Total Account 

Total Export (FOB) 
U.S. Share 

Total Imports 

U.S. Share 


Balance of Trade 


*) preliminary 


Sources: 


Central Bank of Suriname 

Ministry of Economic Affairs 

Ministry of Labor and Public Housing 
Planning Bureau 

Statistics Bureau 

Netherlands Development Cooperation Mission 
Producing Companies 





Production and Exports of Bauxite, Alumina and Aluminum! 


Bauxite 


Alumina 


Production 
(Metric Tons) 


6,944,000 
6,863,000 
4,751,000 
4,600,000 
4,700,000 
NA 
NA 


(est) 
(est) 


Production 
(Metric Tons) 


1,429,000 
1,194,819 
1,148,602 
1,163,000 
1,215,000 
1,287,000 
NA 


Aluminum 


1973 


Production 
(Metric Tons) 


50,000 


Exports (Metric Tons) 


Suralco 


2,049,000 
2,085,000 
1,023,865 

898,183 
1,164,041 
1,342,446 

891,649 


Billiton 


1,889,000 
1,737,000 
1,301,042 
1,114,406 
1,042,075 

942,267 

871,355 


Exports (Metric 


Suralco 


705,116 
580,483 
646,797 
559,856 
541,211 
647,984 
571,200 


Exports 


Suralco2 


54,763 


Billiton 


505,267 
497,923 
443,033 
506,103 
563,436 
556,440 
631,721 


Billiton 


Total 


3,938,000 
3,822,000 
2,324,907 
2,012,589 
2,206,116 
2,284,713 
1,763,004 


Total 


1,210,383 
1,078,406 
1,089,830 
1,065,959 
1,104,647 
1,204,424 
1,202,921 


(Metric Tons) 


1974 56,954 


See notes at end of table. 


54,851 
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Production and Exports of Bauxite, Alumina and Aluminum!--continued 


Aluminum--Continued 


Exports (Metric Tons) 
Production 


(Metric Tons) 
Suralco2 Billiton Total 


1375 39,964 26,429 26,429 
1976 45,000 46,433 46,433 
1977 50,000 57,806 57,806 
1978 55,560 55,147 55,147 
1979 NA 63,704 63,704 


lIthese official figures vary somewhat from comparable producing 
company data but are included because of their comprehensiveness. 
2Includes aluminum skimmings. 


Rice Production 


FOB Value of 
Total Area Production Exports Exports 
(ha) (Metric Tons) (Metric Tons) (Sf.1000) 


1973 44,985 164,063 44,479 20,600 
1974 44,353 162,417 41,274 21,400 
1975 47,500 174,845 57,000 32,200 
1976 48,400 172,500 57,000 27,400 
1977 49,700 202,866 54,716 30,915 
1978 55,200 223,946 75,666 NA 


1979 60,100 244,400* 77,666* 69 ,000* 


Shrimp Production 


Yy Total .Production Exports FOB Value 
(Metric Tons) (Metric Tons) (S£.1000) 
1975 3,544 3,559 24,450 
1976 4,093 3,a7e 44,286 
1977 4,105 3,824 51,586 
1978 3,801 2, 763 53,849 
1979 NA NA NA 
*Estimated Sources: Ministry of Agriculture 
Shrimp companies 





SUMMARY 


Suriname's tropical richness produced a flow of wealth until the 
latter part of the 19th century when abolition of slavery caused 
the collapse of the large plantations. From the mid-1920's through 
the end of World War II, Suriname, a former Dutch colony, enjoyed 
almost equal prosperity as the world's major supplier of bauxite. 
More recently, other, cheaper sources of the ore have mandated 
changes in Suriname's economic planning. But with a legacy of 
Dutch traditions and western orientation and a generous develop- 
ment aid grant ($1.5 billion) from the Netherlands at the time 

it achieved independence, this country has the potential to offer 
its people a standard of living far above that of the average 
small, newly developing land. 


Since independence in 1975, the country has shifted from a free 
enterprise economy to a mixed structure in which joint ventures 
between government and private investment, particularly in the 
extractive and other larger industries, are increasingly the norm. 
Development assistance from the Netherlands, which stretches to 
1990, has not yet fully taken hold, and dependence on bauxite con- 
tinues to be the most significant feature of Suriname's economy. 
Though the country has good potential in other areas, especially 
agriculture, private investors have approached these opportunities 
with caution so far, adopting a "wait-and-see" attitude regarding 
the country's political stability and economic future. 


Since independence, Suriname's fiscal policies have been relatively 
conservative, though on the budget side deficits have run as high 
as $39 million. Reserve holdings in the Central Bank currently are 
maintained at 125 percent of currency in circulation. Though pri- 
vate savings and investment are low, and reportedly decreasing, 
the Government has announced it will take measures to encourage 
Savings and private investment. Suriname's balance of payments, in 
spite of very large income derived from bauxite levies, remains in 
deficit on the trade account since the country imports most of its 
needs. Aid from the Netherlands, though it gives a large positive 
balance in the capital account, has so far been applied slowly 
enough to avoid major economic side effects through inflation, 
which according to best Embassy estimates (no current figures are 
available) presently is well above 10 percent. 


The United States continues as Suriname's largest trading partner. 
Surinamers generally are western-oriented, and are turning with in- 
creasing frequency toward the United States as one alternative to 
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the former Dutch homeland. Even with the current economic downturn 
and recent political aisturbances, Suriname continues to present 
significant sales and investment opportunities for U. S. business. 


POLITICAL AND SOCIAL-FACTORS 


A labor dispute involving the 200 or so noncommissioned officers 
(NCO's) of Suriname's Army on February 25, 1980, unexpectedly left 
the NCO's in control of the country and did little to bolster the 
confidence of the business community here. Unlike the "juntas" of 
Latin neighbors, however, the Suriname NCO's quickly sought to re- 
turn the government to civilian control and to adhere to the Con- 
stitution. With much popular support, as well as that of the NCO's, 
the new civilian government immediately sought to regain foreign 
investors' confidence and has now set about curing the ills that 
had slowed development in the past. Though leftist elements have 
sought to inject themselves into this process, the new government 
continues to take a relatively realistic and conservative course, 
especially in business and foreign affairs, and has for example 
received assurances of continued support from the Netherlands' 
Government. 


A major bottleneck to overall growth, and to the more rapid appli- 
cation of the Netherlands' development assistance, is the lack of 
trained manpower. This can be seen throughout the economic struc- 
ture, not only in the Government but also in the skilled labor 
field as well as at technical and management levels. Current esti- 
mates are that about one of every three Surinamers now resides 
abroad, typically in the Netherlands. Suriname has long had its 
own law and medical schools, but there are more Surinamese physi- 
cians, engineers, scientists, and lawyers in the Netherlands than 
in Suriname. Since the events of the February 25, the flow seems 
to be increasing. This worrisome problem has so far not been ad- 
dressed effectively by either the Governments of the Netherland 

or Suriname. 


A recently completed survey shows unemployment in the Paramaribo 
area, where most of the population lives, currently running at 
approximately 19 percent of the potential work force. Most of the 
unemployed are young and poorly educated. More than half of all 
Surinamers living here are under 20 years of age. Average income 
per wage-earner in the city itself is approximately $353 per month, 
and $265 per month in the surrounding areas. Factored against aver- 
age family size, this gives an annual per capita income of $695 in 
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the city, and $455 in the surrounding areas. Some of the population 
are noted for their hard work and desire for achievement, and the 
experience of major U. S. firms, with well-conceived training and 
pay policies, has generally been good. 


CURRENT ECONOMIC SITUATION AND TRENDS 


Bauxite Exports: The bauxite industry has traditionally been the 
foundation of Suriname's economy. The two producing companies are 
the Suriname Aluminum Company (Suralco), a wholly owned Alcoa sub- 
sidiary, and Billiton Maatschappij Suriname, N. V., owned by Royal 
Dutch Shell. They employ approximately 6,600 workers and account 
for an estimated 80 percent of Suriname's exports and approximate- 
ly 40 percent of revenues. 


The aluminum industry's contribution to government revenue increased 
dramatically in 1974 with the introduction of a bauxite levy of 6 
percent of the realized value of aluminum ingot in the United States. 
The Government and the bauxite companies reached a new 3-year baux- 
ite agreement in 1979; the 6 percent levy was maintained, but de- 
mands for a system of minimum production guarantees to insure the 
Government a minimum amount of yearly revenue was dropped. 


The retention of the 6 percent levy figure came in the face of con- 
siderable pressure by the Government for higher revenues. The new 
agreement signals the Government's realization that since large re- 
serves of cheaper bauxite are now available in such places as Aus- 
tralia, West Africa, and Brazil, Suriname can no longer exert great 
influence on world prices and to keep Suriname's bauxite competitive 
it must adopt reasonable tax and other policies with respect to the 
industry. High worldwide prices for aluminum and increasing exports 
in other sectors, particularly rice, have allowed Suriname to main- 
tain a positive balance of payments despite a current lag in baux- 
ite shipments. According to industry spokespersons, there are no 
intentions to reduce bauxite production. In fact, multimillion- 
dollar expansion/upgrading projects scheduled for the next 3 years 
will allow for incremental increases in production of alumina and 
aluminum. If the world market in alumina remains strong and that for 
aluminum does not weaken significantly, exports in 1980 should re- 
main at present levels or even increase. 


The largest development scheme so far contemplated under aid from 
the Netherland, the West Suriname Development Project, was orig- 
inally conceived as an ambitious, integrated effort involving cun- 





struction of two large dams to produce more than 500 MW of hydro- 
electric power, the building of a new "“mini-metropolis" at Apoera, 
construction of a 72-km railroad from the new port at Apoera to 
surface bauxite deposits in the Bakhuys Mountains, plans to mine 
the ore at Bakhuys, with the possible later option of smelter con- 
struction nearby. Several factors have caused modification: though 
the railroad is almost completed and the city of Apoera is growing 
rapidly, there is some question as to the marketability of Bakhuys 
bauxite, a low-grade ore; power production plans have been scaled 
down in the cyrrent project version, which is about to be opened 
for prequalification tenders. While the Government apparently is 
considering returning to a larger scale of power production, there 
is little likelihood that ore production at Bakhuys will make a 
Significant contribution to Surinamese exports for some time to come. 


Rice: Rice production is one of the major growth sectors of the 
Surinamese economy. Both production and export figures have increased 
each year since 1974 with the exception of 1977. Higher production 
has been a function of greater planted acreage, local research to 
improve rice strains, and increased mechanization of planting and 
harvesting using modern industrial techniques. 


Cultivated acreage: In 1974 Suriname had 44,353 hectares (106,447 
acres) under rice cultivation. By 1979, that figure had risen to 


an estimated 60,000 hectares. The "Multi-Phase Corantijn Canal Proj- 
ect," designed to create large new tracts of agricultural land by 
draining and irrigating vast areas in north-west Suriname, will al- 
most double available acreage. The project is scheduled to be com- 
pleted in 1982, though this deadline may slip. The Government, how- 
ever, is seeking to overcome obstacles that have slowed the project 
in the past. 


Rice breeds: The Government runs an experimental rice breeding sta- 
tion in western Suriname (Stichting Experimentele Landbouw). Its 
goal is to produce a strain with a high yield, short growing period, 
and stiff stalk to allow for mechanized harvesting. The station has 
now developed a number of varieties that average 4,000 kilograms of 
paddy rice per hectare, per crop (3,568 lbs per acre) with a growing 
time of 120 days, allowing for two crops per year. 


Mechanization: Much of the credit for Suriname's increased produc- 
tion can be attributed to the high degree of mechanization used for 
preparation, planting, and harvesting the rice crop. At Wageningen, 
the large government-organized rice farm in northwest Suriname, land 
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preparation includes leveling (two to three times), dry-plowing, 
and soaking the field for 30 days before planting. Two and one 
half machine (tractor) hours per hectare are expended in this 
process. Seeding, fertilization, and application of pesticides 
(often four to six different applications) are done by airplane. 
Even small farmers with only a few hectares of land will employ 
tractors for land preparation and planes for the other processes. 
Harvesting is done almost exclusively by motorized combine. Modern, 
large-scale parboiling contributes to high quality for non-paddy 
production. 


These factors make Suriname's rice industry one of the most mech- 
anized and productive of any less developed country, if not the 
entire world. 


Barring any abrupt drop in world rice demand or prices, Suriname's 
rice exports should play an increasingly important role in the 
country's balance of payments. 


Other Foreign Trade 


Nineteen seventy nine was a “blue ribbon year" for the Surinamese 
shrimp industry. With approximately the same number of fishing 
vessels (170) as in 1978, production of the two major companies, 
Surinam American Industries Limited and Sujafi (a Japanese concern) 
rose to 7.6 million pounds of shrimp compared with 6.5 million 
pounds in 1978. In addition, the worldwide price rose from $4.50 
per pound to $5.00 per pound. 


In 1980, however, average price per pound dropped to $4.25, and the 
fishing fleet has been reduced by approximately 50 vessels, mainly 
through transfers to the Brazilian shrimping industry. It is esti- 
mated that 1980 production will drop to 6 million pounds, lowering 
export earnings from this sector by 32 percent. 


Inability to enforce its new 200-mile economic zone regulations has 
created a problem for Suriname's fishing industry. While Surinamese 
vessels are prohibited from fishing in adjacent foreign waters and 
face increasing competition for a limited number of licenses, ships 
from other countries now fish without hindrance in Surinamese waters. 
Local operators contend that the resulting over-fishing has already 
affected their catch and see a worsening situation unless proper en- 
forcement can be maintained. The Government has declared its inten- 
tion to control fishing in Suriname's waters, but it currently lacks 
the capability to do this. 
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Suriname also exports timber, sugar, and other tropical products, 
but for less than it might if the country's agricultural poten- 
tial were realized to the fullest. Indeed, Suriname continues to 
import much of what it consumes, spending foreign exchange on re- 
fined sugar, beef, fresh fruits, and vegetables--all of which 
could be produced locally--as well as on manufactured goods. 


There has recently been improvement in this situation. The govern- 
ment-sponsored Victoria, Phedra, and Patamacca palm oil plantations 
are now producing 90 percent of Suriname's edible oil needs, allow- 
ing for a significant reduction in imports. While several private 
investors have begun beef/cattle operations, the Government also 
has established an experimental cattle ranch. If this venture is 

as successful as the rice farm experiment, Suriname can expect to 
become not only self-sufficient but also a net exporter of beef. 


Suriname's only remaining sugar plantation, Marienburg, was pur- 
chased by the Government in May 1974 in an attempt to revive the 
industry. However, production fell in 1977 to less than 6,400 tons, 
and Suriname (with an estimated demand of 12,000 tons per year) had 
to import refined sugar to meet domestic needs while still export- 
ing several tons of brown sugar to the EEC under a quota agreement. 
In an effort to reverse this trend, the Government invested several 
million dollars in capital improvements at the plantation. This 
showed significant results in 1979 when production rose to 10,300 
tons, the plantation's maximum capacity. While this is a step in 
the right direction, Suriname will be forced to continue to import 
sugar to fill its supply shortfall resulting from continued exports 
to the EEC. 


Foreign Aid 


Suriname's balance of payments had been characterized by a persist- 
ent deficit on current account--not surprising when, as the Bureau 
of Statistics once estimated, 43.2 percent of the goods consumed 
by the average Surinamese family are imported--offset by a surplus 
on capital account deriving from development aid, which next to 
bauxite is the mainstay of the country's economy. 


The main aid donor is the Netherlands, which at the time of Suri- 
name's independence on November 25, 1975, agreed to provide more 
than $1.5 billion in development assistance over a 10 to 15 year 
period; $1.1 billion is earmarked for the cofinancing of projects 
approved by a joint Dutch-Surinamese Commission (CONS) in a multi- 
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year development plan; $250 million is for the extension of guar- 
antees on foreign loans to Suriname, while the remaining $150 mil- 
lion will be linked to Surinamese Government savings and will be 
available after the initial $1.1 billion has been spent. Available 
data reveal that up to mid-1979, $458 million was committed for 
execution of projects. However, due to lack of expertise and ade- 
quate planning a number of approved projects have not yet been ex- 
ecuted, causing a substantial sum of committed funds to remain 
unused. 


The Government, has already announced a drastic change in the eco- 
nomic development strategy. Emphasis will be placed on production 
and export, and development projects will be geared accordingly. 
Other significant donors are the United Nations Development Program, 
the EEC and the Organization of American States. The major compo- 
nent of their aid programs have been the supplying of technical 
assistance to the Government for the execution of its projects. 


Labor 


The Surinamese labor force is relatively well-organized especially 
in the industrial and business sectors where coverage approaches 
100 percent. Labor traditions here follow the Dutch model, where 
unionism is strong and militant, with "co-determination" (so far 
not a part of local collective bargaining agreements), a perception 
of the employer's extended obligation to the worker, and a much 
higher “labor theory" content in union practice than might be typi- 
cal in the United States. However, labor unions here for the most 
part were founded for political purposes, and union discipline is 
weak with leaders unable to raise strike funds or, for example, 
even to set dues at levels that provide the unions with sufficient 
operating funds. Though workers sometimes take to the streets for 
political causes, for the most part union action is, by necessity, 
directly related to the worker's pocketbook and not always, some 
feel, with due regard for production economics and profitability. 


Government foot-dragging in the implementation of various govern- 
ment/union working agreements led to a number of work slowdown 
actions in 1979, particularly by members of the Civil Servants 
Union (CLO), one of the country's largest and most militant unions. 
Negotiations, which included some government concessions, reduced 
tensions but did not completely placate the unions. 


A new factor was added in February 1980, when the 200-man Non-Com- 
missioned Officers' Union of the small Surinamese Military Force 
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(Army/Coast Guard) came at loggerheads with the Government in a 
longstanding dispute over the right to form a union. A strike by 
the NCO's a month earlier almost led to violence and resulted in 
the arrest of three union leaders. Before the three NCO's could 

be sentenced, however, their comrades undertook a limited action 
to capture the Army barracks, weapons stores, and ammunition. With 
no effective opposition other than a lightly armed police force, 
the NCO action was so successful that within a few hours they 
controlled the entire country. Following the February 25 mutiny 
(now called a "revolution"), the NCO's quickly turned to the Pres- 
ident in an effort to put the running of the country back into 
civilian hands. A new civilian government was formed in March, and 
so far it is continuing to adhere to the Constitution. On May 1 it 
announced a wide-ranging program to cure social evils and get the 
country moving again. 


The new Government, which has declared its intention to provide 

a better life and a more equal chance for every Surinamer, pres- 
ently has the qualified support of at least four of the five labor 
organizations. The former head of the CLO was named Minister of 
Education, presumably ensuring good rapport with the teachers 
union at least. At present, the unions seem to be heeding the Gov- 
ernment's call to work together to build a better Suriname for all 
the people, and labor unrest is not affecting the economy. 


One factor in the labor sivcuation that does seriously affect the 
Surinamese economy is immigration of Surinamese workers to the 
Netherlands. This has stripped Suriname of much of its skilled and 
semiskilled work force. Drawn by higher pay and better social ben- 
efits, an estimated 150,000 to 180,000 people of Surinamese origin 
now live in the Wetherlands. The Surinamese Government has said it 
wants not only to stem the flow but also to encourage remigration 
of expatriates. To this end a special commission will study the 
question of remigration, and the Prime Minister, who has taken 
personal responsibility for remigration, has made an urgent plea 
to all Surinamers abroad to return to their homeland and contribute 
to its development. 


Government Economic Policy 


The new Government, installed on March 15, 1980, released its eco- 
nomic policy statement on May 1, 1980. The highlights of the "crash 
program" are: 


(1) Begin construction of bridges over the Suriname and Nickerie 
rivers. 
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Drastically improve Paramaribo's drainage system. 
Undertake a crash program for improvement and expansion of 
the water system in Paramaribo and its suburban districts. 
A start at meeting energy needs will be made by carrying 
out the Kabalebo Project. 
Pay all amounts owed for old-age and child support; double 
old-age pensions and lower the eligibility age for pensions. 
Regulate health costs for the aged and the poor. 
Immediately construct 1,000 new housing units, clean up Para- 
maribo slums, and make special credit facilities available 
to foster home ownership. 
Agricultural and horticultural production will be stimulated 
through accelerated distribution of existing "polder" land, 
and fruit and vegetable exports to the Netherlands and sur- 
rounding countries expanded. 

(9) Reform the Investment Law and establish a "Center for Indus- 
trial Development and Export Promotion" this year. 

(10) A “Bauxite Bureau" will be established in view of the need 
for an effective minerals policy. 

(11) To control the nation's resources new Forestry, Mining, and 
Land Allocation Laws will be passed. 


The Government may seek to deemphasize the bauxite aspect of the 
West Suriname Development Project, discussed earlier in this re- 
port, and concentrate its efforts on hydroelectricity, since there 
is sufficient high-grade bauxite in northern central Suriname to 
last for 20 to 30 years, making the low-grade Bakhuys ore commer- 
cially less attractive. But it seems clear that the West Suriname 
Project, in some form, will move ahead rapidly, both to open up a 
new part of the country for urbanization and rapidly as an invest- 
ment in an alternative energy source since the cost of imported 
energy is increasing rapidly. 


At present 65 percent of Suriname's oil imports are used for elec- 
tricity production and industry. When the first planned dam, Devis 
Falls, comes on line, oil imports will be cut to very low levels. 

Of the 205,000 guilders ($109,000) worth of oil imported in 1979, 
only 10 percent was used for transportation purposes. Therefore, 

with a discovery of even a relatively small amount of exploitable 

oil in Suriname, the country could approach energy independence. 

To that end, the Government has recently announced that it will place 
greater emphasis on oil exploration. In the past, efforts by major 

U. S. oil companies to gain drilling concessions have been stymied 
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when the Government failed to reach appropriate policy decisions. 
The new Government's commitment to energy independence may result 
in expansion of the long-dormant exploration program. 


The Government also has announced plans to institute an import- 
substitution program. It hopes to foster both local and foreign 
investment in diversified manufacturing and production ventures 
whose production would be used both to replace former imports and 
for export. The program is intended not only to aid Suriname's 
balance of trade but also to create additional local employment. 
To protect its fledgling industries, Suriname might implement 
tariffs, or import barriers, similar to those now used against 
foreign textiles and automobiles. The former face not only a 30 to 
40 percent import duty but also a maximum yearly quota of approx- 
imately $195,000. Recently published rules limit imported auto- 
mobile size severely, though this is for safety and economy, rather 
than protection. 


In the wholesale/retail trades, there are indications that the Gov- 
ernment will continue to be highly interventionist. A fixed schedule 
of profit margins for wholesalers and for retailers continues to 

be enforced. At the same time, price controls on basic commodities 
(sugar, rice, bread, etc.), which have often been ignored in the 
past, are not only being enforced, but maximum prices have been 
published in the newspapers, and citizens are being exhorted to re- 
port profiteers. 


Financial Situation 


Suriname relies heavily on foreign goods and services, including 
oil, and as a result has continued to import worldwide inflation. 
In 1979, the rate of inflation hovered around the 15 percent mark. 
During 1979, governmental monetary policy played a largely passive 
role in the Surinamese economy. No attempt was made to increase 
savings and reduce consumption through the establishment of higher 
interest rates. Instead, the banks were allowed to set the rates 
and the 7 percent interest on 5-year savings certificates and the 
3 percent average interest rate did not reflect market conditions 
or aid in the battle against inflation. Rather, the Central Bank 
preferred to impose an overall credit ceiling on the country's 
banks as a mechanism to reduce the money supply. 


The previous Government had projected a total budgetary deficit 
for FY 1980 of $16 million, an improvement over 1979's projected 
$20 million and 1978's $26 million. However, the 1979 budget was 
never passed by Parliament and actual deficit figures are not yet 
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available. The 1980 deficit was projected by the former Government, 
and it is doubtful that the deficit has any relation to the planned 
spending of the new leaders. 


The previous Government had attempted to cut the deficit by placing 

a freeze on the hiring of new civil servants and by raising automo- 
bile registration and various other fees by almost 50 percent. It 
also announced a plan to implement an income-tax withholding sys- 

tem beginning in 1980, but that has not occurred. On the civil ser- 
vant issue, the new Government has gone one step further, not only 
putting a freeze on hiring, but actively seeking to eliminate non- 
productive positions. However, this is balanced by a steady build-up 
of the army, the Government's proposals to double old age pensions 
while lowering the eligibility age for pensions, and plans to improve 
health care for the aged and poor. Since there appears to be little 
opportunity for the Government to increase its revenues, while it in- 
creases its expenditures, the 1980 deficit probably will greatly ex- 
ceed the projected figure of $16 million. 


IMPLICATIONS FOR THE UNITED STATES 


The United States is Suriname's largest single trading partner, pro- 
viding 30 percent of Suriname's imports and accepting 41 percent of 

its exports during 1979. This relationship should continue in the fore- 
seeable future for a variety of reasons. One of these is that the Suri- 
mamese guilder is pegged to the U. S. dollar. This not only leads to 
contract price stability but also, as the dollar has dropped in value 
against European currencies, U. S. exports have become relatively more 
attractive compared with those from Suriname's other major trading 
partners, the Common Market countries. 


A second reason that the United States should remain a major source of 
Surinamese imports is that the gulf ports of the United States provide 
the closest and fastest point of supply for the myriad of Suriname's 
import needs. Lastly, though formerly a Dutch colony, Suriname has 
looked increasingly to the United States as a source of supply, and the 
“buy American" mentality has taken root. Therefore, American suppliers 
should continue to find markets for earthmoving equipment, tractors, 
combines, commercial vehicles, fishing boats, pleasure boats, marine 
engines, mining machinery, food processing equipment, textiles and 
ready-made clothing, household electrical appliances, televisions, 
builder's and home hardware, toys, pharmaceuticals, industrial chemi- 
cals, fertilizers, and agricultural commodities. In fact, according to 
U. S. census data, the value of U. S. agricultural exports to Suriname 
in 1979 was $18.5 million, up 6 percent from $17.4 million in 1978. 
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However, two factors may affect the volume of U. S. exports to Suri- 
name in the future. The first, which should be reflected in 1980 trade 
statistics, is a general downturn in the Surinamese economy, begin- 
ning in 1979 and continuing through the first quarter of 1980. Econ- 
omists and businesspeople have cited high interest rates as a major 
cause of this decline, stating that the traditionally conservative 
commercial community is hesitant to seek overseas sources of finance 
for expansion funds at 15-16 percent interest. They also cite the 
slowdown in execution of Dutch Development Aid funded projects as a 
major cause. Traditionally, as development projects were begun and 
carried out, injections of new cash into the economy resulted in the 
direct import of capital goods as jobs were created. However, during 
1979 a political stalemate in Parliament hampered the planning and 
execution of new projects, and while some previously begun projects 
continued, few new ones were implemented. Therefore, with this source 
of cash reduced and less attractive financing available on world 
money markets, and facing an ever shrinking potential market as the 
exodus of Surinamers to the Netherlands continued, the economy has 
slowed down appreciably, and this will be reflected in resupply or 
expansion orders from U. S. suppliers. 


The military coup of February 25, 1980, greatly contributed to the 
slowdown in the economy. Businesspeople now face not only a question- 
able economic situation as the world gears for a recession but also 
an uncertain political situation at home. In this atmosphere many of 
the businesspeople have chosen to take a "wait and see" posture, not 
only delaying reorder of supplies but also shelving plans for expan- 
sion of supply or assumption of new ventures. One bright note is that 
the new Government has pledged itself to the speedy execution of a 
number of development projects that should lead to an infusion of 
much needed capital into the economy and to the purchase of capital 
equipment. 


Other announced government policies provide less promising news for 
U. S. exporters. The Government has stated that it will emphasize 
production projects in its future development plans. This additional 
production will be used not only for import substitution purposes but 
also for eventual export. There is little doubt that the Surinamese 
Government would be willing to protect its fledgling industries 
through a combination of high tariffs and import restrictions. There- 
fore, in the future U. S. exporters may face a reduced market here, 
But the need for finished products remains high at present and the 
establishment of local industry should provide a market for U. S. 
machinery and technology in the near future. 
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